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showed in amassing their fortunes, they could surely have
found opportunities for service and self-expression in
providing schools and hospitals, or acting as patrons to
artists."
" No, no," he expostulated indignantly. " Who would
have got the credit for any good they would have done ?
The British. They were the rulers and would have been
credited in the eyes of the world with anything wise, or
good, or generous that was done in India. It is only now,
when all the credit will come to India, that her sons can
give freely of their brains, their treasures, and if need be,
their lifeblood."
His enthusiasm and sincerity were so overwhelming that,
while I was still in his company, his reasoning seemed
conclusive. It was only later that it occurred to me that if
his view of the past was right, his forecast for the future
could hardly fail to be wrong.
Mr. Sharma was convinced that India would become a
great power within the next few years. The main foundation
for that conviction was that all industry would flourish as
never before, under the influence of an immense upsurge
of selfless striving and classless unity of endeavour. It is
a beautiful idea. A country with such motivation could
scarcely avoid attaining a position of great and deserved
prominence in the world. It might well qualify to proffer
spiritual and moral leadership to other nations.
Away from the swift enthusiasm of Mr. Sharma, his
vision began to look a shade out of focus. The great wave
of vigour and righteousness, and of striving only for the
common good and the prosperity of the nation, was to arise
in the hearts of all Indians. That includes, and by
the nature of things, must include, primarily, the wealthy.
But by Mr. Sharma's own account, they had in the past
abstained from service to their fellow-countrymen because,
as he put it, " all the credit in the eyes of the world would
have gone to the British.'*